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" My mother was instructed that the chills were put on me by the hand 
of the wicked, and she, being anxious about my welfare, employed a con- 
jurer to take them off me. When he came he demanded part pay before 
entering in business, and, that part being settled, he went to work. The 
first thing he did was to take out of his pocket the ' walking boy ' which 
was to assist him in finding the direction of enemies or friends, — in this 
case, the one who put the chills on me. The 'walking boy' is a bottle 
with a string tied to its neck, deeply colored, that you may not see what the 
doctor puts in it — something alive, you may know, which enables it to move 
or even flutter briskly, and this makes you certain of whatever fact the 
doctor is trying to impress. 

" The treatment for my chills was a tea, and an ointment of his own 
preparation. The tea was made of roots, which looked like potatoes, and 
silver money. The ointment was made out of herbs fried in hog's lard. 

" After being thus treated, as I had good faith in the ' doctor ' the chills 
vanished. 

" An old man once was ill with palsy, as they thought, and, after spend- 
ing much money employing medical doctors and getting no relief, he was 
advised to change treatment. He employed a conjurer, who came with his 
' walking boy.' The doctor, with ' boy ' in hand, ordered a man to bring a 
hoe and dig where he would order him to, that he might earth up the thing 
that caused the man's illness. 

" After he had walked over and around the yard several times with the 
' boy ' suspended, it was thought by many that he would not be able to find 
the buried poison ; but as they were about to give up their pursuit, the 
' boy ' fluttered and kicked as though he would come out of the bottle. 
Then the doctor ordered the man to dig quickly, for the ' trick-bag ' was 
there. On the order being obeyed, the poison was found. It was rusty 
nails, finger and toe nails, hair and pins sewed up in a piece of red flannel. 

"The 'doctor' carried this to the patient, and convinced him that he had 
found the cause of his illness, and that he would surely get well. Not 
many days elapsed before he was walking as well as ever." 

Modern Conjuring in Washington. — It is to be expected that the 
advance of scientific knowledge should affect the practice of " voodoo." 
A curious example of such progress is given by the " Washington Post," 
March 7, 1899, in an account of a case tried in the police court of that 
city : — 

" Mrs. Sarah Smith, a colored woman, who has been employed as cook 
in some of the most exclusive homes of Washington, is the complainant 
against Johnson. She told a story of deceit in the police court yesterday, 
which accuses Johnson of working first upon her hopes and then upon her 
fears, with the net result of the transfer of six hundred dollars from Mrs. 
Smith's possession to Johnson's. Larceny by trick on six different occa- 
sions, and the possession of a revolver when arrested by Policeman Duvall, 
are the specific charges against Johnson. 

" Mrs. Smith said yesterday that, several months ago, Johnson called 
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upon her and volunteered to regain for Mrs. Smith the affections of a man 
in whom she was interested. She did not entertain the love-charmer's pro- 
posals, she said, though he told her he could get her swain back quicker 
and cheaper than any one else, and called often to repeat his offers. Fi- 
nally, Johnson is alleged to have told the woman that he had bought a 
vault from some New York people, in which to keep the names of people 
for whom he was working charms. Into this vault, he informed Mrs. 
Johnson, he had put her name, though without her consent. Johnson is 
said to have further advised Mrs. Smith that the placing of her name in 
this vault with a certain kind of gas was a secret process, and love-matches 
could be infallibly arranged by the juxtaposition of the names of the lovers 
in this vault, under the influence of the magic gas. 

"This system does not appear to have accomplished the effects desired 
on Mrs. Smith's pocket-book, the woman surmising that, if the charm 
would work at all, the placing of her name and her friend in the vault 
would be sufficient without the transfer of any negotiable securities to 
Johnson. This impression Johnson is said to have speedily designed 
means to remove. Mrs. Smith says that when he had failed to collect for 
his unauthorized subjection of her name to the vault process, he changed 
his tactics and called on her one evening with a horrible story. A leak 
had been discovered in the precious vault, according to the necromancer, 
and the lovers whose names had been placed in it were dying off rapidly 
instead of finding mutual bliss. The gas was escaping faster than he 
could supply it, according to Johnson, and Mrs. Smith was in a fair way 
to escape to a better world with it. This change in the situation terrified 
the colored woman, and when Johnson let her understand that money was 
needed to buy the very expensive gas needed to keep the lovers alive, 
Mrs. Smith found the cash. News from the vault was a trifle more en- 
couraging for a while, but Johnson's troubles with the gas seemed to be 
unending, and soon he needed more coin to meet the drain of gas by the 
leak. Mrs. Smith again and again found comparatively large sums to pre- 
vent herself becoming a victim of the leaky meter. Once she had>no 
money at hand, but Johnson called with such a tale of horror about what 
was happening to the other lovers in the vault, that she went out and 
borrowed sixty-five dollars, and fainted after handing it over to buy more 
gas. After this experience, Johnson told her that the outlook was a trifle 
better, and he had succeeded in getting her name out of the vault, but it 
was necessary to bury it to save her life. Mrs. Smith provided funds for 
the interment." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Survival in New England of Foundation Sacrifice. — In 1824, or 
thereabouts, when some repairs or changes were making in my grand- 
father's, Thorndike Deland's, house at the corner of Essex and Newberry 
streets in Salem, a china image was placed, or replaced, in the brickwork. 



